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WALT WHITMAN REVIEW 
Volume V June 1959 Number 2 


TOWARDS A POPULAR EDITION OF WHITMAN'S 
“COMPLETE POEMS’ 


By SHOLoM J. KAHN 
The Hebrew University (Israel) 


HEN Whitman recommended the so-called Deathbed Edition 
(1892) of Leaves of Grass for all future printings, he ex- 
plained in a letter, ‘I am determined to have the world know 
what I was pleased to do’—but this was preceded by the realistic 
observation, ‘In the long run the world will do as it pleases with 
the book.’ Since then, his dying wish has been so widely respected 
that there is no longer any danger of the world’s ignoring what he 
‘was pleased to do’ during the latter half of the 1870's, in his sick 
old-age. But there remains the very real danger that none but 
scholars, Whitman specialists, will ever learn what he ‘ was pleased 
to do’ in his earlier years, when he was shaping volume after volume 
(the editions of 1855, 1856, 1860, 1867, 1871, 1872) hot on the 
Muses’ anvil. These earlier volumes remain, for the most part, 
comparatively rare collectors’ items, stored away in the special 
collections of our great libraries. 
Some steps have been taken to make these treasures available to 
a wider reading public. The first edition (1855) has been repro- 
duced a number of times in facsimile and otherwise; a brilliantly 
edited volume of the original versions of the third edition (1860), 
using the manuscripts of the Valentine-Barrett collections, has been 
published by Professor Fredson Bowers (University of Chicago, 
1955) ; and a poorly edited version of the sixth edition (1876) has 
been reprinted recently in the Harper’s Modern Classics series. 
But no systematic attempt has yet been made to present the 
poetical works of Whitman to the general reader and student more 
or less ‘as they came,’ without the many deletions, revisions, and 
reshufflings which finally resulted in the volume now usually read. 
The problem of a definitive edition has been variously solved 
with modern poets. In Tennyson’s own lifetime, for example, it was 
decided (Macmillan editions) to begin his poems with Juvenilia 
and to follow these with the contents of each of his volumes, more 
or less in the order of their original publication. Since Shelley never 
collected his poems, Mrs Shelley did this for him after his death, 
first giving his major works in the order of their composition, and 
following these with the shorter and fugitive pieces arranged by the 
years in which they were written; the translations and so-called 
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* juvenilia’ oo ‘Queen Mab’) were collected at the end. 
And so forth: each poet has presented a different problem, at 
various stages in his career, during his lifetime and posthumously, 
and there might well be legitimate differences of opinion about 
some of the solutions offered. We are suggesting that the time has 
come to attempt to solve the problem of a popular edition of 
Whitman's Poems. 

Two extreme solutions are possible, and will in fact be incorpo- 
rated in the New York University Press edition of his writings: 
1) a faithful reprinting of the Deathbed Edition, without or with 
(as in Emory Holloway’s Inclusive Edition) the variorum readings 
and rejected poems; and 2) an attempt at a chronological reprint- 
ing, in the order of composition, to the extent that this can be 
determined, a solution frequently adopted by editors of selections 
from Leaves of Grass. We propose a third, compromise solution, 
designed to give a more coherent picture of Whitman’s development 
than would result from 2, above. In brief, it would consist of: 


a) Leaves of Grass (1860), which sums up the first three 
editions; 

b) Drum-Taps (1865) and Sequel; 

c) The new poems of the fourth edition (1867), Passage to 
India (1871, the new poems), and the new poems 
published in 1872; and 

d) Last Poems, including the new poems of the sixth and 
seventh editions and November Buughs, Good-Bye My 
Fancy, Old Age Echoes. 


Within the texts of these original volumes, the poems later rejected 
could easily be indicated; and other, uncollected poems might be 
added, preferably at the end as ‘juvenilia.” The problem of the 
many revisions and re-arrangements would be left to the scholarly 
variorum edition. 

Arguments in favor of such an edition may be given briefly: 

1) It would present Whitman to the modern reader more or less 
as he appeared to his contemporaries. Such a presentation would 
be of interest to any thoughful reader, but most valuable to 
students, who could compare the text of any early poem with its 
final version. The titles finally adopted would, of course, have to 
be included, where they differ from those of the earlier volumes. 

2) It would make clear, with a minimum of effort, the main 
stages of Whitman’s development, in their major crystallizations: 


a) 1855-1860, the pre-Civil-War period, with the ‘long fore- 
fe ground ’ presented as ‘ juvenilia’; 

: b) 1861-1865, the Civil War; 

a3 c) 1866-1872, the post-Civil-War period; and 

= d) 1873-1892, the period of ill-health and old age. 

The premise of such a division is that these periods are, in fact, 
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uite distinct and constitute a development, as recent critics 
(Stovall, Allen, Schyberg, Asselineau) have demonstrated. 

The issue of the ‘ unity’ of Leaves of Grass is involved here; and 
that a ‘structure’ of some sort may be abstracted from the book 
has often been shown (most recently by Professor James E. Miller, 
Jr. in his Critical Guide). However, though Whitman intended to 
illustrate a personality, in its stages of growth from childhood to 
old age, the categories in terms of which he did this (for example, 
‘Birds of Passage,’ ‘ By the Roadside,’ ‘Autumn Rivulets,’ ‘ From 
Noon to Starry Night’) are often arbitrary and mechanical: an 
order may indeed be found, but without the inevitability of the 
scenes in a drama. The reason may be that the sort of growth 
usually indicated by a chronological arrangement of a “ot works 
tends to have a certain organic quality, perhaps because the 
elements which enter into it arrange themselves spontaneously, 
unconsciously, without the intervention of too much reasoning in 
terms of logical categories. 

As De Selincourt once wrote, the poems as Whitman finally 
arranged them fail to be ‘ comprehensible ’ as a unity ‘ not merely in 
the sense that they explain but rather in the sense that they fulfill 
one another’ (Walt Whitman, 1914, pp. 164-165). Paradoxically, 
then, the effect of unity Whitman desired may be produced more 
readily—more nautrally, at least—by hewing closer to his original 
inspirations and ignoring the self-criticism and self-censorship of 
the later revisions. The effect would be less pretentious, less like 
a cathedral; and it would emphasize the developing artist-poet in 
Whitman at the expense of the ideologist and ‘ prophet.’ 


3) For the reader-buyer, it would make available the original 
texts of two volumes hitherto expensive and difficult of access: 


a) Leaves of Grass (1860) —the so-called ‘ New Bible’ volume, 
in which the ‘Calamus’ poems first appeared, a very 
interesting book in its own right; and 

b) Drum-Taps (1865) —a self-contained volume, to which only 
a few additions were later made. 


Tables of Contents might be added to indicate the contexts in 
which the new poems were first introduced. Each Whitman volume 
deserves to be presented as a creation in its own right, and not to 
be treated as a collection of raw materials eventually worked into 
the all-embracing final edition. Most teachers presenting Whitman’s 
poetic development in any detail would jump at the chance to put 
the important third edition in the hands of their students. 

As to the argument that texts should be published ‘as Whitman 
left them’ (Sculley Bradley, ‘The Problem of a Variorum Edition 
of Whitman's Leaves of Grass,’ English Institute Annual, 1941), we 
cannot assume that all his revisions were improvements; though 
many undoubtedly were, many just as clearly were not; and some 
rejected poems or passages are valuable, both intrinsically and for 
an understanding of Whitman’s development as a poet. To para- 
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phrase Professor Bradley: in many cases we would be grateful for 
a chance to read Whitman’s poems, not as he finally left them, but 
as he wrote them and originally published them. 

Professor Holloway, in his Inclusive Edition, included the rejected 
poems at the end; but there are advantages in reading such poems 
in their original contexts—including some understanding perhaps of 
the reasons for their rejection. 

When William Knight decided to publish Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works in a chronological arrangement (Edinburgh, 1882) —also 
against the poet’s wishes—he said that such a procedure ‘shows us, 
as nothing else can do, the growth of his mind, the progressive 
development of his imaginative power’ (p. x). It is about time 
‘the world’ over-rode Whitman’s aging super-ego and did ‘as it 
pleases with the book,’ by providing the same range of editorial 
strategies as have been applied to Wordsworth. 

To sum up: the definitive, scholarly edition will take care of the 
extremes; we suggest that a popular edition (scholarly in its own 
way) should follow the golden mean. Whitman impresses us with 
a sense of his integrity, his struggle towards wholeness, at the 
various stages of his career. To reproduce details of that struggle 
is a task for a variorum edition; but to be given an opportunity to 
examine the main stages of Whitman’s growth—in their chief 
‘crystallizations, as we have called them—is the right of every 
thoughtful reader, and a necessity for every student. We can think 
of no better way to achieve this goal than by means of such an 
edition as has been outlined. 


A STUDY OF WHITMAN'S IMAGERY 


[Note: In 1957 Professor Haruo Shimizu, Professor of American 
Literature in Otaru University of Commerce, Otaru, Hokkaido, Japan, 
published A Study of Whitman’s Imagery, Tokyo: Shinozaki-shorin. 
Unable to read the Japanese, I asked Professor Shimizu if he would be 
so kind as to give me a concise summary, which he has generously done. 
I find it interesting and feel that the readers of the Walt Whitman 
Review might also.—G. W. Allen, New York University.] 


I" is generally understood that Walt Whitman, in his Leaves of 

Grass, is expounding on religious democracy. If so, his thought, 
expressed as it is in poetry, is conveyed through the vehicle of poetic 
images rather than of logical exposition. Intrigued by the questions: 
‘What is the nature of his images and how are thy used?’ I was 
impelled to make a study of those images appearing most frequently 
and used most effectively throughout the book. 

My first step was to rearrange the poems in chronological order. 
By consulting the variorum readings I tried to ascertain what 
development of thought, if any, was revealed between the original 
forms and later revisions. At first I had to make thousands of 
word-cards, as Eby’s Concordance had not been published yet. 
Classifying these cards, I found that images such as J or myself, the 
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sea, the ship, the mother, the grass, and those relating to sex, night 
and war, might be regarded as major ones in his poetry. After 
analyzing them, I arrived at the conclusion that all these major 
images are related organically to one another, and combine to depict 
the journey of the soul, presenting in symbolic form a concept of 
eternal life. 

I interpret Leaves of Grass as a psalm of eternal life. Whitman 
tries to picture the growth of humanity toward perfection, con- 
summated in eternal life. This is traced through the imagery of 
the journey of the soul. The major images appear in the course of 
that pilgrimage, as aids to the soul's progress. The image called J 
or myself represents the soul, which is the subject of the journey, 
and at the same time symbolizes humanity itself. The traveller— 
that is, the soul—journeys on the open road or on the sea. The 
voyager crosses the sea—that is, the ocean of life—whose ebb and 
flow proclaims the eternal rhythm of life and death. 

The cycle of life and death is more clearly depicted by the grass. 
reviving each returning spring, and symbolizing by its commonness 
and universality the masses of mankind. The evolution of humanity 
cannot be expected unless there is healthy deveolpment of the 
masses. No form of society but democracy will permit the progress 
of the masses. Hence the psalm of democracy. Whitman wants the 
United States to be a pe model of democracy. He looks upon his 
country as the mother who gives it birth. Although he is criticized 
for his patriotism, his real passion is not his country, but the world, 
which he longs to see become one great democracy. Wars are 
inhuman acts which should be abolished from our world. The 
existence of wars proclaims the immaturity of human beings. Even 
wars, however, may be regarded as the inevitable or necessary evil 
on the road of progress, since they evoke the self-sacrifice for a noble 
cause which is a rung in the ladder of man’s upward climb. 

Of course the idea of eternal life does not mean the extension 
of an individual life, but the repetition of it. The key to the 
repetition is sex. Birth by means of sex is the opportunity of the 
universal soul to become individualized. For this reason sex is one 
of the indispensable factors in the cosmic scheme. Night provides 
the site both of life and of death. 

The growth of Leaves of Grass can be divided roughly into three 
stages: (1) pre-Civil War, (2) period before his serious illness, and 
(3) final stage. During the first period his imagination soars on 
light wings. He sees his own image everywhere, in every object. 
His attitude is extremely subjective and romantic. In the second 
period, the image of himself fades into the background. He now 
calmly fixes his gaze on things and events, taking an objective and 
realistic attitude. He sings, ‘ One’s-self I sing,’ instead of ‘ I celebrate 
myself.’ In the third period, he recovers something of his power to 
dream, and warmly attaches himself to the outer world. His 
attitude may be said to be humanistic and absolute, not inclining 
too much either toward the subjective or to the objective any 
longer. Along with this tendency, his idea of God changes from the 
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bolder and rather materialistic pantheism of his earlier works to a 
more spiritual pantheism, with an emphasis on Unity or the Whole, 
passing through the stage which is nearer to the orthodox Christian 
conception. It is easy to understand Whitman’s profound admira- 
tion for Hegel and his formulas in the light of his belief in 

antheistic cosmic evolution, which is the fundamental idea behind 
his doctrine of athletic love and democracy. 

In conclusion, I think I can say that all the major images find 
their coherence in the imagery of the journey of the soul, and serve 
to make concretely pictorial the symbolic meaning contained in 
the title of the work, successfully performing their respective 
functions. 

My book consists of nine chapters, seven of which deal with the 
images above mentioned, and the remaining two of which treat 
such items as ‘ Whitman's Intention in Leaves of Grass, and * Whit- 
man’s Relation to the Old Sages and Philosophers.’ 

The day when all nations will be bound into a brotherhood by 
Whitman’s religious democracy may be only a dream, an ‘old, yet 
ever-modern dream of earth,’ as he said when ill and debilitated. 
His expectation will be repeated ofttimes, surely, in the next 
hundred years. But without such a dream, how dare we hope for 
any progress for humanity? Grave and eternal indeed 1s the 
significance of Leaves of Grass which helps us to dream of the 
future possibilities opening up before humanity. 


Haruo SHIMIZU 
Otaru University of Commerce (Japan) 


WHITMAN IN ITALY 


IN Walt Whitman Abroad (1955), Gay Wilson Allen concluded 

his Italian essay with speculation about Whitman’s future in 
Italy. Now a young Italian critic, Glauco Cambon, in an article 
entitled ‘Walt Whitman in Italia,’ Aut Aut, No. 39 (May 1957), 
244-263, has filled in Allen’s sketch and has provided some im- 
portant hints as to the future. 

Whitman was first translated into Italian by Luigi Gamberale in 
1887, in a selection of poems called Canti Sceltt. The volume was 
enlarged in 1890, finally completed in 1907 as Foglie d’erba, and 
republished in two volumes in 1923. It was not finally superseded 
until 1950, when a new and superior translation by Enzo Giachino 
appeared. His Foglie d’erba e Prose offers not only all the Leaves 
but also important prose pieces, including Specimen Days, the 1855 
Preface, and ‘A Backward Glance O’er Traveled Roads.’ 

As in America and England, Whitman’s magnetism exerted a 
a pull on some important poets in Italy. When Whitman's 

rst Italian critic, Enrico Nencioni, published two brief appraisals 
in I] Fanfulla della Domenica of 7 December 1879, and 21 August 
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1881, he called forth each time enthusiastic letters from the Italian 
poet, Giosué Carducci, who at one point exclaimed: ‘After the 
collosal, grandiose poets, Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, there will be 
some more thoughtful, some more profound, some more perfect; 
but none so immediate and original.’ In ‘Pascoli e l’America’ 
(Nuova Antologia, October 1956) , an Italian critic, Giovanni Getto, 
has demonstrated at length Whitman’s influence on the poetry of 
Giovanni Pascoli—-who at one time called Whitman the ‘great 
master beyond the Atlantic.’ Even the eminent poet Gabriele 
d’Annunzio has not escaped Whitman’s long shadow. According 
to Mario Praz (as reported by Cambon), d’Annunzio has ‘ drawn 
much fuel from the sublime egotism of “ Song of Myself” for the 
pagan hymn of Laus Vitae.’ 

Among the early critical commentaries on Whitman, most notable 
(aside from the Nencioni mentioned above) was a long and still 
a monograph by Pasquale Jannaccone, La Poesia di Walt 
Whitman e L’Evoluzione della Forme Ritmiche (1898) —one of the 
first and most illuminating analyses of Whitman’s form. The 
eminent Catholic writer, Giovanni Papini (in ‘Walt Whitman, 
poeta,’ Nuova Antologia, 16 June 1908), asserted that he had dis- 
covered poetry in his youth by reading Whitman. Like Carducci’s, 
Papini’s praise was extravagant: ‘The humanitarian and demo- 
cratic idea has already had powerful and very effective interpreters 
in Burns, Schiller, Shelley, Mazzini, Victor Hugo, Michelet and a 
{ew others; but the widest and most cosmopolitan comprehension 
is that of Whitman.’ Among Italian needine the distinguished 
Cesare Pavese has paid greatest tribute to Whitman. In a long 
essay, ‘Interpretazione di Walt Whitman,’ first published in La 
Cultura, July-September 1933, and partially translated in the Allen 
volume, Pavese revealed (as Cambon says) that ‘the American poet 
had been for him a determining revelation in his formative years.’ 

More recently, two of Italy’s most prominent critics, Mario Praz 
and Carlo Bo, have devoted attention to Whitman. In ‘Whitman 
e Proust’ (Jl Mondo, 24 March 1951), Mario Praz (writes Cambon) 
aligned Whitman with Proust ‘as an example of poetry deriving 
from an infantile psychology, but he recognized in the American a 
purity, an essential freshness that the devious French prose-writer 
lacks.” In ‘Ritornare a Whitman’ (Riflesstoni critiche, Firenze, 
1953), Carlo Bo suggested considering Whitman's poetry as a 
‘whole presence,’ and demonstrated how, through his special ap- 
proach, Leaves of Grass ‘reveals itself as a single discourse, dis- 
ordered, violent, sweet, pathetic, lyric, dull, bitter, but a discourse 
alive.’ This recent critical attention will reach something of a 
climax with the publication announced for 1959, of Gabriele 
Baltini’s new book, La Poesia di Walt Whitman, the first full- 
length Italian study of the poet in the twentieth century. 

Perhaps the most important news from Italy on Whitman’s future 
is the work of Glauco Cambon himself. In Tematica e Sviluppo 
della Poesia Americana (Roma, 1956) , Cambon suggests some fresh 
points of departure in the criticism of American poetry by bringing 
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together in a new light the poetry of Poe, Melville, Whitman, and 
Dickinson—with Whitman playing a major role in this ‘new’ 
tradition. And in a brilliant little essay called ‘Walt Whitman e 
il Mito di Adamo,’ Aut Aut, No. 40 (July 1957) 315-330, Cambon, 
taking issue with the psycho-sexual interpretations of Whitman 
which have been in the ascendant recently, particularly in the work 
of the Frenchman, Roger Asselineau (‘ Asselitieau interprets the 
figure of Whitman in a key a little too decadent’), delineates 
convincingly a genuine Whitman who made authentic discovery in 
himself (and America) of ‘the innocence of Adam, the paradise of 
the liberated senses.’ 

Cambon suggested, at the conclusion of ‘Walt Whitman in 
Italia,’ a glowing future for Whitman in Italy: ‘Walt Whitman is 
the America that we love, that we all by now have in the blood; 
and when the dross in him has been separated from the gold, it 
will be seen that he is not the poet of equivocation, but of the 
infinite, precisely because he has loved the earth, the flesh and the 
blood; and that for us he is not only “ America,” but, after such 
intensive exchanges between the respective cultures, also, and 
undeniably, “ Italy.” ’ 

What would Whitman say about his fate in a land he never 
saw? He would probably smile knowingly. After all, why shouldn’t 
Leaves of Grass be understood and embraced in the country of the 
beloved opera which was, as the poet repeatedly said, his original 
and formative inspiration? 

James E. MILLER, JR. 

University of Nebraska 

(University of Naples) 


‘THE FIRST WORDS OF WARM APPROVAL’ 


[NoTe: In contrast with the chorus of harsh criticism, which greeted 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass upon its publication in July 1855, it is 
interesting to find in the North American Review for January 1856 
(Vol. LXXXII, No. 170, pp. 275-277) and extended and sympathetic 
review. It is reprinted below. 


William Sloan Kennedy, whom Whitman named as ‘one of the three 
to whom I owe my greatest debt,’ states in his Fight of a Book for the 
World (West Yarmouth, Mass., 1926, p. 11) that ‘the first man in the 
world to print words of warm approval of “ Leaves of Grass,” seems to 
have been Edward Everett Hale.’ Hale was a young American critic, 
who later became famous for his story, ‘Man Without a Country,’ and 
other works. 

All reviews in the North American Review were unsigned, but Hale 
later (July 1903) wrote Kennedy: ‘I recollect with pride that in my 
earlier life I wrote one of the first reviews which was published of our 
friend’s first volume. It was in the “ North American Review,” and he 
told me afterward it gave him real pleasure’ (The Fight of a Book 
for the World, p. 282) .—Edwin Osgood Grover, Rollins College.] 
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Leaves of Grass Brooklyn. 1855. 


Everything about the external arangement of this book was odd 
and out of the way. The author printed it himself, and it seems to 
have been left to the winds of heaven to publish it. So it happened 
that we had not discovered it before our last number, although we 
believe the sheets had then passed the press. It bears no publisher’s 
name, and, if the reader goes to a bookstore for it, he may expect 
to be told at first, as we were, that there is no such book, and has 
not been. Nevertheless, there is such a book, and it is well worth 
going twice to the bookstore to buy it. Walter Whitman, an 
American,—one of the roughs,—no sentimentalist,—no stander above 
men and women, or apart from them,—no more modest than 
immodest,—has tried to write down here, in a sort of prose poetry, 
a good deal of what he has seen, felt, and guessed at in a pilgrimage 
of some thirty-five years. He has a horror of conventional language 
of any kind. His theory of expression is, that, ‘ to speak in literature 
with the perfect rectitude and insouciance of the movements of 
animals, is the flawless triumph of art.’ Now a great many men have 
said this before. But generally it is the introduction to something 
more artistic than ever,—more conventional and strained. Antony 
began by saying he was no orator, but none the less did an oration 
follow. In this book, however, the prophecy is fairly fulfilled in 
the accomplishment. ‘What I experience or portray shall go from 
my composition without a shred of my composition. You shall stand 
by my side and look in the mirror with me.’ 

So truly accomplished is this promise,—which anywhere else 
would be a flourish of trumpets,—that this thin quarto deserves its 
name. That is to say, one reads and enjoys the freshness, simplicity, 
and reality of what he reads, just as the tired man, lying on the 
hill-side in summer, enjoys the leaves of grass around him,—enjoys 
the shadow,—enjoys the flecks of sunshine,—not for what they 
‘suggest to him,’ but for what they are. 

So completely does the author’s remarkable power rest in his 
simplicity, that the preface to the book—which does not even have 
large letters at the beginning of the lines, as the rest has—is perhaps 
the very best thing in it. We find more to the point in the following 
analysis of the ‘ genius of the United States,’ than we have found in 
many more pretentious studies of it. 

‘Other states indicate themselves in their deputies, but the genius 
of the United States is not best or most in its executives or legis- 
latures, nor in its ambassadors or authors or colleges or churches or 
parlors nor even in its newspapers or inventors;—but always most in 
the common people. Their manners, speech, dress, friendships;—the 
freshness and candor of their physiognomy, the picturesque loose- 
ness of their carriage, their deathless attachment to freedom, their 
aversion to everything indecorous or soft or mean, the practical 
acknowledgment of the citizens of one State by the citizens of all 
other States, the fierceness of their roused resentment, their curiosity 
and welcome of novelty, their self-esteem and wonderful sympthy, 
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their susceptibility to a slight, the air they have of persons who 
never knew how it felt to stand in the presence of superiors, the 
fluency of their speech, their delight in music (the sure symptom of 
manly tenderness and native elegance of soul), their good temper 
and open-handedness, the terrible significance of their elections, the 
President's taking off his hat to them, not they to him,—these too 
are unrhymed poetry. It awaits the gigantic and generous treatment 
worthy of it.’ 

The book is divided into a dozen or more sections, and in each 
one of these some thread of connection may be traced, now with 
ease, now with difficulty,—each being a string of verses, which claim 
to be written without effort and with entire abandon. So the book 
is a collection of observations, speculations, memories, and prophe- 
cies, clad in the simplest, truest, and often the most nervous English, 
—in the midst of which the reader comes upon something as much 
out of place as a piece of rotten wood would be among leaves of 
grass in the meadow, if the meadow had no object but to furnish a 
child’s couch. So slender is the connection, that we hardly injure 
the following scraps by extracting them. 


‘I am the teacher of Athletes; 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own, proves the 
width of my own; 

He most honors my style who learns under it to destroy the 
teacher; 

The boy I love, the same becomes a man, not through derived 

ower, but in his own right, 

Wicked rather than virtuous out of conformity or fear, 

Fond of his sweetheart, relishing well his steak, 

Unrequited love, or a slight, cutting him worse than a wound 
cuts, 

First-rate to ride, to fight, to hit the bull’s-eye, to sail a skiff, to 
sing a song, or to play on the banjo, 

Preferring scars, and faces pitted with small-pox, over all 
latherers and those that keep out of the sun.’ 


Here is the story of the gallant seaman who rescued the passengers 
on the San Francisco:— 


‘I understand the large heart of heroes, 

The courage of present times and all times; 

How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless wreck of the 
steamship, and death chasing it up and down the storm, 

How he knuckled tight, and gave not back one inch, and was 
faithful of days and faithful of nights, 

And chalked in large letters on a board, “‘ Be of good cheer, we 
will not desert you ”; 

How he saved the drifting company at last, 

How the lank, loose-gowned women looked when boated from 
the side of their prepared graves, 
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How the silent old-faced infants, and the lifted sick, and the 
sharplipped, unshaved men; 

All this I swallowed, and it tastes good; I like it well, and it 
becomes mine; 

I am the man, I suffered, I was there.’ 


Claiming in this way a personal interest in everything that has 
ever happened in the world, and, by the wonderful sharpness and 
distinctness of his imagination, making the claim effective and 
reasonable, Mr ‘ Walt. Whitman’ leaves it a matter of doubt where 
he has been in this world, and where not. It is very clear, that with 
him, as with most other effective writers, a keen, absolute memory, 
which takes in and holds every detail of the past,—as they say the 
exaggerated power of the memory does when a man is drowning,— 
is a gift of his organization as remarkable as his vivid imagination. 
What he has seen once, he has seen for ever. And thus there are in 
this curious book little thumb-nail sketches of life in the prairie, 
life in California, life at school, life in the nursery,— life, indeed, we 
know not where not,—which, as they are unfolded one after another, 
strike us as real,—so real that we wonder how they came on paper. 

For the purpose of showing that he is above every convention- 
alism, Mr Whitman puts into the book one or two lines which he 
would not address to a woman nor to a company of men. There is 
not anything, perhaps, which modern usage would stamp as more 
indelicate than are some passages in Homer. There is not a word in 
it meant to attract readers by its grossness, as there is in half the 
literature of the last century, which holds its place unchallenged on 
the tables of our drawing-rooms. For all that, it is a pity that a book 
where everything else is natural should go out of the way to avoid 


the suspicion of being prudish. 


WRIGHT MORRIS ON WHITMAN: A REVIEW 


The Territory Ahead. By Wright Morris. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1958. 231 pp. $4.50. ‘ The Open Road: Walt Whitman,’ 


pp. 51-66. 


Wright Morris, who won the National Book Award in 1957 for 
his novel The Field of Vision, has written an analytical and pro- 
phetic book on the development and future of American literature. 
His thesis is that American writers have been so obsessed with raw 
experience that they have not been able to achieve full intellectual 
and artistic growth. Also their obsession with ‘ experience’ has led 
to flight from reality instead of understanding of it. ‘In the nine- 
teenth century the writer took to the woods, or the high seas, 
literally as well as figuratively. In the present century the same 
flight is achieved through nostalgia, rage, or some such ruling 

assion from which the ideas of the present, the opposing idea, has 
excluded.’ 
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Thoreau took to the woods, Melville to the high seas, and Walt 
Whitman to ‘The Open Woods.’ This is true, but Morris tries to 
explain what they did there with all the old clichés which every 
serious student of these men has dropped long ago. For epigraph to 
his chapter on Whitman, Morris = John Jay Chapman, who 
either mistakenly or maliciously defined Whitman’s revolt as ‘a 
revolt from drudgery. It is the revolt of laziness.’ Morris goes 
further and calls Whitman a ‘tramp.’ Of course he means this 
somewhat symbolically, but he states categorically: ‘As Thoreau is 
the archetypal honest man, the square peg in the world’s round 
holes, Whitman is the archetype that lurks even deeper—the pro- 
fessional tramp. The man whose business is no business, whose 
roof is the sky, whose house is the road, and whose law is the law 
of comrades.’ 

A statement like this can be made only out of ignorance; from 
reading fragmentary — out of context. Whitman did turn 
his back on the usual means of accumulating money, to the dis- 
pleasure of his family. But he did so not to escape effort, serious 
work, but to accomplish what he regarded as more important work: 
making poems for the benefit of his fellow men, and—he even 
hoped, for such was his titanic ambition—for posterity. He dedi- 
cated himself to his work as seriously as a priest; indeed, he stated 
in his 1855 Preface his conviction that the Poet would now 
perform the work which the priest could no longer perform. 

The subject of Whitman’s ideal ‘comrades’ is a thorny one, as 
every Whitman biographer knows, but the poet seldom presented 
it in the language of ‘fellow tramps,’ but of religious devotees, 
acolytes of a new religion—and not that of a ‘ Beat Generation.’ 
He may have been mistaken in the newness of his religion, but he 
was no skulker from responsibility. Nor was he unable to face the 
actual social and political conditions of his age, as “ The Eighteenth 
Presidency’ and Democratic Vistas show for anyone who can read. 
Morris completely ignores these, which he has probably not read. 

It is not my purpose here to judge Morris’s whole thesis, but such 
egregious distortions of Whitman does make one wonder whether 
his book can have any value as history or literary therapy. ‘ The 
man who lives in the present—,’ he says, ‘in his own present—lives 
to that extent in both the past and the future: the man who seeks 
to live elsewhere, both as an artist and as a man, has deceived 
himself.’ 

It was Whitman’s announced intention to ‘ flood himself with 
the immediate age as with vast oceanic tides,’ and most critics, 
foreign as well as American, have agreed that he did; that Leaves 
of Grass is encyclopedic in its revelation of nineteenth-century 
America. But Whitman realized that the ideal democracy which 
most Americans professed to believe had not yet been achieved, 
and it was for this reason that he looked to the future—the ‘ Vistas’ 
—for fulfillment. This is no escapism, but a facing of reality. For 
Walt Whitman the expenditure of utmost effort to attain the 
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fullest cultural and esthetic development of the American people 
was serious business. 

It is sad to see an original and serious novelist like Morris base 
literary interpretation on so little knowledge—or no knowledge. It 
is becoming increasingly common for critics to pluck a few quota- 
tions out of context and fabricate an ingenious theory of a work 
or an author who exists only in the critic's own imagination. This 
is the way to lose our literary heritage and jeopardize ‘ the territory 
ahead.’ 

Gay WILSON ALLEN 

New York University 


DRUM-TAPS IN FACSIMILE 


Walt Whitman’s Drum-Taps (1865) and Sequel to Drum-Taps (1865-6) . 
A Facsimile Reproduction Edited with an Introduction by F. DeWolfe 
Miller. Gainesville, Florida: Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 1959. Ix, 
72, 24 pp. $6.00. 


Lest an eyebrow or two be raised at the appearance in facsimile 
of an item which is neither very rare nor unavailable, it might be 
well to quote from Professor Miller's justification: a 


The need for a facsimile edition of Drum-Taps is obvious. From the 
section *‘Drum-Taps’ in Leaves of Grass as now printed Whitman has 
dropped numerous poems and added others, and has made so many 
editorial and textual changes that the original form has been extensively 
changed. I have found in America 37 copies of the book bound with the 
Sequel, seventeen without the Sequel. Many of these have bunched into 
a few restricted collections open only to highly specialized scholars under 
conditions unfavorable to prolonged study. ... The Poems of Walt 
Whitman (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c. 1902) contained 
in a later issue a reprint of Drum-Taps with the Sequel, and a London 
edition without the Sequel was published by Chatto & Windus in 1915. 
In spite of these, most libraries are without an open-shelf copy. The 
need for a reading copy for the Whitman lover and for a student's 
working copy is evident. 


Here, then, is a facsimile for the Whitman lover and the student— 
and a very generous facsimile it is, too, for the page size has been 
increased from 5} x 34 to 6} x 33. 

Although the title page states that this ‘ facsimile reproduction’ 
is ‘edited with an introduction,’ no editorial work is apparent in 
the facsimile; Professor Miller’s contribution lies in the sixty-page 
introduction. In it, he discusses the facts relating to the composition 
and publication of the volume ‘set in an outline of data concerning 
his [Whitman’s] goings and comings.’ There is no analysis of the 
text itself or its significant parts. Aside from the Lincoln poems, 
Drum-Taps and the Sequel contain ‘ Out of the rolling ocean, the 
crowd ’ and ‘ Chanting the Square Deific,’ two poems, among others, 
for which the Whitman lover and the student would be grateful 
for clarification. 
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The introduction, therefore, is centered on a consideration of 
Drum-Taps as a bape book—when and where it was written, 
how it was printed, where it was reviewed. The few illustrations as 
well as references to manuscript drafts and a discussion of the title 
are the only contributions to textual or critical study. In supplying 
the background of the book, however, Professor Miller is most 
complete, even to the point of reviewing the familiar old charges 
in a section entitled ‘Gentle Higginson Attacks Gentle Whitman.’ 
Having made a thorough search of most of the major Whitman 
collections, he marshalls new facts about the circumstances of 
publication. 

Unfortunately, the discussion of the facts of publication does 
not completely satisfy the reader. If Eckler printed only five 
hundred copies of Drum-Taps, why did Gibson Brothers print a 
thousand of the Sequel? If Whitman had a hundred copies bound 
without the Sequel and paid for the binding in advance on 21 
April, how does one account for a bill for binding five hundred 
copies with the Sequel on 1 November? Furthermore, Professor 
Miller goes on to point out that ‘ When he issued the fourth edition 
of Leaves of Grass in 1867, Whitman apparently had extra sheets 
of Drum-Taps printed from the plates and gathered them, with 
the 500 Sequel sheets remaining unbound, into an undetermined 
number, but not all, of the copies of that edition.” One is bound to 
wonder whether Eckler did not print more than five hundred in 
the first place. 

Nor is the reader completely satisfied when he comes across the 
statement that ‘the book as printed contained only 72 pages but 
had roughly the specified 120,000 ems of Long Primer.’ Jasudien 
to the American Encyclopaedia of Printing, one thousand ems of 
Long Primer will occupy 18.20 square inches. If this is true, a 
page 54x 31 (approximately 17.9 square inches) would contain less 
than a thousand ems and a 72-page book less than 72,000 ems. 

In presenting the chronicle of Whitman’s references to the book 
and its publication, Professor Miller is on surer ground. He has 
gathered all the available information and presented it in chrono- 
logical order. 

The census of copies at the conclusion of the introduction leaves 
much to be desired and it might better have been omitted. The 
location of only five copies with the Sequel in private collections 
shows that neither the lists of private book collectors nor the 
prefaces of books on Whitman were ever checked for names. 


Ro.ito G. SILVER 
Simmons College 
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anese Literature,’ Asian Student, VII (6 
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Ota, Saburo, and Rikutaro Fukuda. Foot- 
prints of Foreign Literature in Japan. 
Tokyo: Japan P.E.N. Club, 1957. [A 
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ing how foreign literature has been 
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Westerfield, Hargis. ‘A Whitman-John 
Pierpont Parallel, Walt Whitman Re- 
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Aley esev. Tr. by Shimeon Halkin. 
Merhavya [Israel]: Sifriyat poalim, 
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Pozdrav svetu. Tr. by Jan Boor. Brati- 
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[Note: For their help on this biblio- 
graphy, I am indebted to Victor J. 
Furst, Walter Harding, George Hend- 
rick, P. V. Rizzo, Anne Sutherland, and 
Harry R. Warfel.] 


WILLIAM WHITE 
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WuitMan’s Last Worps. Two of the five attempts by the poet, 
in 1889 or 1890, to sum up his message to America. Harold W. 
Blodgett says, ‘He did not publish this poem because he was 
unceasing in his effort for artistic perfection, and he was not 
satisfied.” (See entry in bibliography on opposite page.) 
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Now Available In Paperback 


TWELVE ORIGINAL ESSAYS 
ON 


GREAT AMERICAN NOVELS 
Edited by CHARLES SHAPIRO 


paperback, 304 pages, $2.25 


(also obtainable in clothbound edition, $5.00) 


A collection of critical essays by some of America’s 
leading critics on twelve important American novels. 
Each contributor had complete freedom to discuss his 
chosen book in whatever way he saw fit. The result 
is a tribute to the intensity and variety of contemporary 
criticism. 


“This can be a good book for the general reader or 

for professors (in quest of refreshers) or for readers 

abroad who wish to get acquainted with monuments ol 
American fiction.”—American Literature. 

. a good supplementary textbook for courses in 

the American novel. . . .’"—Modern Fiction Studies 
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